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Editorials 


You Can So Conduct 
a Passover Seder 


O YOU THINK YOU CAN’T con- 
duct a Seder? 

You’re wrong. You can. It is 
not difficult. Get a copy of the 
Union Haggadah and see for your- 
self how clear the procedure is. 
This Reform text has eliminated 
passages from the traditional Hag- 
gadah which are no longer accept- 
able to us. For those who have not 
yet mastered Hebrew, the English 
translation is helpful and couched 
in the same beautiful prose which 
marks the Union Prayerbook. As 
for the songs, the music is con- 
tained in the book. 

To make your Seder most up- 
lifting, study the Haggadah in ad- 
vance. Make sure that each person 
around the table has a copy of his 
own and let the reading be rotated 
around the table. 

The home observance of Pass- 
over is such a heart-warming and 
meaningful experience that no one 
should miss it. It unites families 
and links us with the best of the 
past. 

Passover rekindles within us the 
love of freedom. Its celebration re- 
minds us that we are not fully loyal 
to our faith unless we play a role 
in the widening of the area of 
liberty. With the prayer that we 


can prove to be worthy of our 
heritage, the Union and its affiliates 
send fervent holiday greetings to 
all the readers of this magazine. 


In the Middle of 
the Middle East 

N ALL THE TUMULT surrounding 
I the Middle East it should be 
kept in mind that there is a dis- 
tinction between what the Arab 
leaders want and what the Arab 
people need. The people need edu- 
cation and health; they need de- 
mocracy and good wages. These 
benefits have, by and large, been 
denied them by their leaders, even 
those who are fat with oily profits. 

In fact the Arab refugees, in- 
duced to leave Israel by Arab 
leaders and falsely described as 
“driven” from their homes, are 
better off than many Arabs in Arab 
lands. 

Indeed, the country which treats 
Arabs best is Israel and the real 
reason for the opposition of many 
Arab leaders to what they call 
Zionism is the fear that the success 
of Israel will whet the appetite of 
their people for the good things 
which are becoming available in 


“ec 


Israel (so frequently called “a 
little America’’). 

The lifting of standards in the 
Middle East will, in the long run, 
represent a major contribution of 


Judaism, Middle East branch, to 


modern civilization. 
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REFORM JEWISH IDEALS: 


As Illustrated by Our Way of Observing Passover and Shovuos 
by NORMA U. LEVITT 


We can also understand Reform 


MM AND MORE people, both 


inside and outside temples, 
are asking how Reform Judaism 
affects us in our personal lives. 

Answers about the meaning of 
Reform Judaism have been given 
in essays on theology and doctrine, 
or through historical accounts of 
the struggles of Isaac Mayer Wise 
to bring order into American Jew- 
ry. The successors of Dr. Wise, in- 
cluding our own rabbis today, have 
continued to make clear what Re- 
form represents. 

Sometimes, however, the ideals 
and the approaches of a faith can 
be illuminated in a more personal 
way. For example, the fact that I, 
a woman, write this statement 
demonstrates something significant 
about Reform: namely, that it in- 
troduced equality of the sexes into 
religion. The active role played by 
women in temple life signals the 
validity of this Reform measure. 





CONFIRMATION CLASSES like these 
represent Reform’s way of linking 
each generation to Torah. 





if we focus on a short period of 
the year, the period from Passover 
through Shovuos. 

How Passover Celebrations 
Show the Spirit of Reform 

Passover commemorates the de- 
parture of the Israelite slaves from 
bondage. The Jews wandered for 
forty years in the desert until a 
new generation grew to maturity, 
a generation of men and women 
who had never bowed their shoul- 
ders in slavery. Shovuos marks the 
acceptance of the Ten Command- 
ments at Sinai by a generation-of 
free men and women. 

Passover records freedom from 
slavery; Shovuos records freedom 
to receive the Commandments. 
Passover is the holiday of physical 
liberty; Shovuos, of moral liberty. 

On Passover, in our home, we 
use the Reform or Union Hagga- 
dah. It is shorter than the Ortho- 
dox service, and contains English 
and Hebrew passages. We also 
read an Elijah service, published 


by the Union, at the opening of the 
door, dramatized by the entrance 
of one of the taller cousins. These 
changes in outer observances are 
evidences of Reform’s effort to 
harmonize Jewish law with the 
realities of Jewish life today. 

Central to the service are the 
strong pillars of the traditional 
Haggadah: the Four Questions and 
the call “Lo, this is the bread of 
affliction. Let all who are in want 
come and celebrate the Passover 
with us.” The holiday is given 
fresh meaning, as we read certain 
passages in unison, and as we dis- 
tribute the reading parts around 
the table. Each person has an op- 
portunity to say what freedom 
means to him. 

This responsibility upon every 
individual to speak about the 
meaning of freedom for himself, 
to understand the inner spirit of 
the Passover holiday, is not easy. 
Nor is Reform the easy way. Our 
belief that we must strive for a 
messianic age by our own efforts, 





CONFIRMATION PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE were used in preparation of a new UAHC filmstrip on Shovuos, the holiday de- 
scribed in accompanying article. Picture on left shows 1907 class in Providence, R.I., with late Rabbi Henry Englander. On 
right is oldest Confirmation photo UAHC’s Audio-Visual department could find: Class of 1867, Temple Beth-El, Detroit, Mich. 
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Creator of a number of religious 
pageants and writer of note, Mrs. 
David Levitt is a leader of Temple 
Beth-El, Great Neck, N. Y. 





rather than to wait for the coming 
of a Messiah, is a demanding one. 
It requires the mature responsibil- 
ity of every Jew. 

Although Reform has changed 
the ritual so that it will have mean- 
ing for our generation, we have 
kept the central message of Pass- 
over: the need to maintain the 
fight for freedom, freedom for our- 
selves and for all the people of the 


world. 
One Revelation for All Time 
vs. Continuous Revelation 
Seven weeks later, we celebrate 
Shovuos. the commemoration of 
the giving of the Law by God to 
Moses, 


Tradition contends that the mor- 


on Sinai. 


al law was revealed at Sinai, that 
it was one revelation for all time 
and that succeeding generations 
must carry out that law as it was 
revealed to Moses. 

Reform, however, maintains that 
major principles were disclosed to 
Moses, but that God continues to 
disclose Himself and His word in 
every age and that every genera- 
tion has the duty to observe those 


principles in accordance with the 


needs of its own time. 








— 


RABBI DAVID MARX, of Hebrew Benevolent Congregation, Atlanta, Ga., 


Here again, Reform is not easier 
than traditionalism, despite the 
wide-spread notion that we try to 
make things easier. It is hard to 
grow to maturity and to make a 
responsible choice in the Jewish 
way. But this is the real message 
of Shovuos: that we must make 
such a decision each time we are 
confronted with needs and spirit- 
ual dilemmas in our daily exist- 
ence. 

Sinai was a great religious ex- 
perience. Then came the task of 
conserving that experience and the 
ideals revealed on the mountain. 
Rituals and ceremonies are the 
vessels for holding and conserving 
noble doctrines. 

On Shovuos we have introduced 
one of the most meaningful rituals 
of Reform, namely, a Confirmation 
service. Confirmation is meaning- 
ful, first of all, because it comes at 
a later age than Bar Mitzvah, in- 
suring a longer period of study. 
Secondly, it underscores the equal- 
ity of the sexes to which I referred 
before, because it is a service for 
boys and girls together. 

The Confirmation ceremony may 
be new but it is true to the old pur- 
pose of the Shovuos holiday. It 
symbolizes the Jewish belief that 
every generation stands again at 
Sinai to receive the Torah. Every 


Shovuos, in Reform temples, boys 


IMPORTANT MOMENT in her life. Con- 
firmand reads Ten Commandments from 
Torah, as Rabbi 
looks on. 


Bernard Bamberger 





and girls stand before the Ark, to 
receive the word of God, each one 
ready to interpret for himself the 
ever-continuing revelation of God. 

Rituals lose their meaning when 
they are not practiced with fervor 
or when they become automatic 
through continuous usage. Then it 
becomes necessary to re-form our 
practices, so that Judaism will con- 
tinue to be meaningful to us as 
individuals and as a people. 

Just as with the liberal interpre- 
tations of Hillel and the joyous 
of the 


movement, so Reform has revital- 


new emphasis Cnasidic 
ized Judaism. 

The emphasis and the outer ob- 
servances may change. But central 
to our faith is the belief in the 


brotherhood of man, the freedom 


of every individual, and the Fa- 


therhood of God. 





is surrounded by group he confirmed in 1915 (left). 
At right is Confirmation Class of 1956 at Temple Brith Kodesh, Rochester, N.Y. Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein (in stole), at right. At 
left, Rabbi Joel C. Dobin. 
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Epitor’s Note — Bar Mitzvah is 
a theme about which many people 
jeel strongly. An article by Rabbi 
Gittelsohn in the Rosh Hashono is- 
sue of this magazine evoked a num- 
ber of comments, one of which 
appeared in the letters column of 
our Chanuko The letter- 
writer, Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, 
of St. Louis, in turn, evoked a 


issue. 


storm of controversy by his op- 
position to Bar Mitzvah which, he 
wrote, he would like to eliminate 
from his temple because “we need 
only one ceremony of religious in- 
duction,” and that one, in his 
opinion, should be Confirmation. 
Herewith are some comments on 


the Isserman letter. 


Justifying Bar Mitzvah 
I see a difference between Bar 
Mitzvah and Confirmation which 
ought to justify the inclusion of 
each in the temple program. Bar 
Mitzvah is an initiation into Ju- 
daism; Confirmation is graduation 
from religious school. Where there 
is a genuinely religious interest 
shown by parents, the former will 
not affect the latter. As for Bas 
Mitzvah, | think it is superfluous, 
for only few women become lead- 

ers in the field of religion. 
Mrs. ALFRED GLEEKSMAN 
Baltimore, Md. 


Reform’s Bar Mitzvah 
Is Different 

The way that Reform has en- 
hanced the Bar Mitzvah ceremony, 
removing some of the unintelligi- 
ble elements which formerly pre- 
vailed and eliminating the “Now I 
am a man” talk and adding many 
educational features makes the 
ceremony a most stirring event. 
My own son’s Bar Mitzvah will 
ever linger with me as one of the 
most stirring episodes of my life. 
I say, “let’s keep Bar Mitzvah.” 
Mrs. Sipney H. Bere 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Rumpus 


What Does Young Isserman 
Say? 

If Bar Mitzvah is not meaning- 
ful it is the fault of rabbis and 
teachers. It is certainly different 
from Confirmation, inasmuch as 
it is a personal experience. Rabbi 
fifty-year-old 
tradition to have his son become 
Bar Mitzvah. Now he feels other- 


wise. I wonder how young Isser- 


Isserman broke a 


man feels. 
Maurice Davis 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bar Mitzvah Often a 
“Mockery” 
Often 


the youngster really understands 


when it is obvious that 
little of the Hebrew he reads from 
the Torah and the English he reads 
from the Haftoro, Bar Mitzvah is 
truly a mockery. I am in favor of 
reducing the influence of Ortho- 
doxy as much as possible. Reform 
has indeed abandoned many ridic- 
ulous observances of Orthodoxy 
and has increased the emphasis on 
the fundamentals of Judaism. Let’s 
not go backwards! 

Emit HUTTNER 
Charleroi, Pa. 


A Family Rite 

Among other things Bar Mitz- 
vah ties the family closer to one 
another and to the temple. When 
I bless the father and son as they 
stand before the open ark, when 
I see the father hand the Torah 
to the son, I get a new insight into 
the strength of our heritage. The 
Bar Mitzvah festivities also draw 
the entire family together, often 
for a 


from distant communities, 


Over 
BAR MITZVAH 


simcha. People absent themselves 


from their businesses because Bar 


Mitzvah has become important. 
The temple serves as the hub of 
something meaningful in their 
lives. Certainly, we cannot say that 
the modern Bar Mitzvah represents 
a retrogression when it has brought 
so much pleasure and instruction 
in connection with synagogal life. 

Raps WILLIAM SAJOWITZ 


Temple Beth El, Flint, Mich. 


By Invitation Only? 

I would like to call attention to 
one serious aspect with respect to 
Bar Mitzvah which, I fear, widely 
prevails. In Jewish tradition the 
Bar Mitzvah has always been a 
happy occasion, not only for the 
family involved but for the entire 
congregation as well. The cere- 
mony means the welcoming of a 
new adherent to the congregation. 
It should be a time when strangers 
join in the simcha with the family. 
Unfortunately, this sharing of joy 
is often lost. Now Bar Mitzvah 
services are often attended by in- 
vitation only. It has become purely 
a family affair, like a wedding. Not 
realizing that the social aspects are 
entirely secondary to the religious, 
members often don’t attend a serv- 
ice at which a Bar Mitzvah takes 
place unless they receive a special 
invitation. If this lamentable situa- 
tion continues, we well 
put a padlock on the temple door. 
I make this protest not in pique 
Some 


may as 


but after sober reflection. 
correctives should be applied to 
this situation. 
Raspsi Louts M. YoUNGERMAN 
Keneseth Israel, Allentown, Pa. 
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4 Boy of Thirteen Is Not Ready 
Reform dropped Bar Mitzvah 
for the simple reason that a boy 
of thirteen is not ready to assume 
adult responsibilities, at least not 
in modern times. Reform also 
dropped the aliyah for very good 
reasons. The Bar Mitzvah talk was 
discarded because it became very 
hackneyed. Confirmation, on the 
other hand, comes at an age when 
youngsters can both understand 
what they are doing and be truly 
inspired, Bar Mitzvahs. if retained. 
should be conducted in a modern 
fashion. 
JAKE WISEMAN 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


No Competition 

I take it that Rabbi Isserman 
objects to Bar Mitzvah because it 
favors boys and thus contravenes 
the principle of the equality of the 
sexes. The way to overcome this 
objection would be to emphasize 
Bas Mitzvah. which, like Bar Mitz- 
vah, motivates the study of He- 
brew. They differ from Confirma- 
tion in sO many ways as to pre- 

clude any competition. 
RaBsl SIDNEY I, GOLDSTEIN 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


High Cost of Bar Mitzvah? 

In all the discussion about Bar 
Mitzvah, hasn’t anyone something 
to say about the financial burden? 

We wanted a Bar Mitzvah for 
our son, but changed our mind be- 
cause we couldn’t afford it. Isn't 
the religious value of the ceremony 
offset when it becomes so difficult 
to pay for? 

Mrs. R. ABRAMS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Lance for Bar Mitzvah 

May a layman enter the lists and 
tilt a lance for Bar Mitzvah? 

I was intrigued by the comments 
of Rabbi Isserman of St. Louis. His 
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introductory that “in over 50 years 
of its existence our Temple Israel 
had no Bar Mitzvah whatsoever” 
is interesting but really unimpor- 
tant. Not to be considered flippant 
| will refrain from “So what?” It 
proves nothing but that one temple 
has chosen to ignore a ceremony 
for over half a century. Other 
temples have celebrated that rite, 
and, for more than fifty years and, 
if Jewish history is reliable, for 
over the past 600 years or so. No 
one has proven that the House of 
Israel has fallen because of Bar 
Mitzvah and. thus far, I am not 
convinced that it will flourish more 
luxuriantly were the ceremony 
abolished. Even Rabbi Isserman 
would scarcely contend that Bar 
Mitzvah has been ‘an albatross 
about the neck of Israel. 

| wonder why the good rabbi, 
himself having been Bar Mitzvah 
and thus having experienced its 
“incongruity,” felt that “I did not 
want my son excluded from this 
ceremonial.” This is a strange am- 
bivalence in a man grappling for 
modernity with one hand and 
spurning the old ritual with the 
other; an ambivalence resolved by 
his surrender to the past. 

Rabbi Isserman has’ a_ tender 
conscience, in my opinion a shade 
too tender. How he suffered at the 
injustice to his little daughter! The 
brother participated in an ancient 
rite but the girl, because of dat ole 
debbil “tradition” was denied that 
experience. “This is contrary to Re- 
form’s belief in equality,” Rabbi 
Isserman asserts. Perhaps. But | 
ask, “What equality?” Let us use 
the fine instruments of logic and 
eschew clichés for a moment. How 
far equality? The young man prob- 
ably dribbles a basketball, under- 
stands a carburetor and has fuzz 
on his chin. The young lady, by 
the grace of God, has been spared 
all these. Is it “unfair to the girl”? 


Some of the other sentiments of 


the good rabbi may be as easily 
disposed of. If, as he notes, “Con- 
firmation loses some significance” 
after an old-fashioned Bar Mitzvah, 
perhaps the fault lies in Confirma- 
tion and not in its more venerable 
brother. And further, it is not 
mandatory to have a “big Bar 
Mitzvah party.” My own Bar Mitz- 
vah was a small, intimate family 
affair. And, has the good rabbi 
been absent from the “big parties” 
that accompany Confirmation, big 
parties that have become more and 
more gigantic over the recent 
years / 

[It is not necessary for Rabbi Is- 
serman to torture himself because 
he failed to suppress his “senti- 
mental desire for my son’s Bar 
Mitzvah.” It is unbecoming of me 
to give musar to an ordained 
clergyman, but it seems to me that 
sentiment is one of the well-springs 
of religious feeling —and how 
much more sentiment we need in 
some of our temples! 

I was saddened by the implica- 
tions in Rabbi Isserman’s closing 
paragraph wherein he sends to per- 
dition those who may “want Bar 
Mitzvah for their sons” and sug- 
gests that they “go to congrega- 
tions where women play a subordi- 
nate role.” Subordinate? From 
Sarah the Princess down to Henri- 
etta Szold have our women ever 
been subordinate? As I jog my 
halting memory of the numerous 
references to women in our vast 
literature, it appears to me that 
they loom large in the cumulative 
eve of Jewish history and only a 
very brave man would ever con- 
sider them subordinate. My grand- 
mother would have bristled at this 
and my mother would have smiled. 
And far above rubies was their 
price. 

Dr. ArtHuR M. Kraut 


Jersey City. New Jersey 
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ARE WE KILLING OUR RABBIS? 


Two Doctors Issue a Warning 
by N. H. SCHLAFER AND R. A. SOKOLOV 


HE DEMANDS BEING MADE on 
a. time and the nerves of the 
modern rabbi are endangering his 
health. Today’s rabbi retains many 
of the duties of his predecessor but 
the new milieu of America has im- 
posed many more upon him. The 
warning contained in last August's 
Life article about mental break- 
downs in the clergy applies to rab- 
bis, as well. 

Talk of occupational hazards in 
the rabbinate may sound strange. 
The rabbi is not subjected to toxic 
gases or dangerous machines. He 
is not likely to be shot at, like a 
policeman or to be asphyxiated, 
like a fireman. The perils are there, 
however, and they are aggravated 
by many factors involved these 
days in the rabbi’s work. Some of 
them: 

1. With organized religion en- 
joying unparalleled popularity. the 
rabbi’s flock has increased and so 
are the services he must perform 
for them in sorrow. 

2. Temple programs are becom- 
ing more intricate, and the auxili- 
aries are stepping up their activities 
as well. Every temple unit has its 
own committees and most of them 
want the rabbi’s participation. 

3. Religious schools are expand- 
ing in scope and the intricate prob- 
lems involved in winning children 
to our faith require more ingenuity 
than ever. Also taxing the rabbi 
are the new fields of teenage and 
adult education. 

4. More than ever the rabbi is 
giving himself to personal counsel- 
ing, a time-consuming and strenu- 
ous activity. 

Drs. Schlafer and Sokolov belong to 


Temple Beth El, Detroit, Michigan. 


5. The communal work the mod- 
ern rabbi does has become truly 
vast. The rabbi of the last genera- 
tion did not carry nearly the burden 
assumed by our rabbis today. In 
civic organizations, on the radio, 
on TV, and in the public press the 
rabbi keeps busy interpreting Ju- 
da'sm and working towards the 
spiritual elevation of society. 

6. The hectic social whirl in 
which the rabbi is expe ‘ted to ro- 
tate can consume a lot of time. 

7. The rabbi must s:ill continue 
to study and to absorb a voi:mi- 
nous amount of ancient and modern 
literature, 6s 

The above do not exhaust the 
list. but they, and many other 
duties. can exhaust the rabbi. He 
must be preachtr, teacher, pastor, 
civic leader and scholar. He must 
take part in the mundane adminis- 
trative chores involved in keeping 
the temple going; of late, many 
rabbis have given an unbelievable 
amount of time to the details of 
temple building and the financing 
of new structures, as religion is 
enjoying an enormous building 
boom. 

True, the rabbi has the aid of 
devoted laymen who voluntarily 
give thousands of man-hours to 
the temple, and many rabbis also 
have professional assistance in the 
form of executive directors, et al. 
But the rabbi is still ultimately re- 
sponsible for most of the things 
which go on under the temple roof 
and even conferences with the pro- 
fessionals who aid him constitute 
a source of fatieue and strain. 

And then, the telephone calls! 

Remember, too. thet the rabbi 


is in constant demand for outside 


addresses and lectures. The gen- 
eral public is increasingly curious 
about Judaism and many a rabbi 
could keep his days full just re- 
sponding to calls made upon his 
services by outside organizations. 
This is certainly one of the most 
vital services which the modern 
rabbi can render our cause. 

How dificult, under these cir- 
cumstances, for a rabbi to be cre- 
ative! 

We have said nothing about the 
portion of his time which a rabbi 
should give to his own family. He 
must be a model father and hus- 
band. But when does he have time 
to practice what he preaches about 
the domestic virtues? What hours 
can he reserve for his family? 
Evenings? Week-ends? 

An incalcu'able drain upon the 
rabbis nerves is caused by the 
apathy of his flock towards vital 
functions of the temple. To pre- 
pare a sermon, a lecture or a pro- 
gram with care and assiduity and 
then to see the work almost wasted 
because of poor attendance can be 
mighty devastating. 

It is obvious that the congrega- 
tion and the community expect 
more of the rabbi than he can 
deliver. The position of the rabbi 
must be reevaluated in the light of 
the changes that have taken place 
in the world of Jewry and the 
world at laree. Some kind of scien- 
tific “job analysis” is called for as 
a first step in providing the rabbi 
the kind of assistance which the 
fulfilment of his mission requires. 

It is therapeutic wisdom to an- 
ticipate the problem in the convic- 
tion that an ounce of prevention is 


worth a pound of cure. 
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Excitement Mounts as 
Union Biennial Nears! 


; Grrciongey THE temple world 
an air of excitement mounts 
as thousands of delegates prepare 
to come to Toronto for the Forty- 
fourth Biennial Convention of the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
eregations, April 28—May 2. 
Over 300 individuals will take 
part im the crowded programs of 
workshops, round tables, idea clinic 
and plenary sessions being planned 
by the Union and its two affiliates, 
the federations of Sisterhoods and 
Temple Secretaries, who are con- 
vening simultaneously. The thou- 
sands of delegates will be the 
recipients of special hospitality 
accorded by Holy Blossom Temple 
and Temple Sinai, of Toronto, and 
Temple Anshe Sholom, of Hamil- 





Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
Evlogist 


Irvin M. Shlenker, 
Discussant 
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Dr. S. S. Hollender, 


Session Chairman 


ton. Special greetings will be extended by Hon. 
Nathan Phillips, Toronto’s mayor and a mem- 
ber of Holy Blossom. 

Leading laymen and rabbis of the Reform 
movement will take part in evening programs 
stressing the theme, “Reform Judaism: Princi- 
ples in Action.” Sunday night the delegates 
will hear the report of Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, president of the Union. Monday night 
the principles of Judaism will be discussed by 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof and discussants. 
Tuesday night the practices of Judaism will 
be dealt with by Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn 
and discussants. Rabbi A. H. Silver addresses 
Wednesday night banquet. 

Pictured here are a few Reform leaders who 
will take part in major sessions. Presiding 
Monday night will be Mrs. Dalsheimer, NFTS 
president; on Tuesday night it will be Mr. 
Wertgame, NFTB head. Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
HUC-JIR president, will eulogize Rabbi Leo 
Baeck at memorial service. List of discussants 
includes Chicago’s Rabbi Mann; Houston’s 
Mr. Shlenker and Mr. Weil, new HUC-JIR 
board chairman. Dr.. Hollender, honorary 
board chairman, will wield gavel at one session 
to relieve UAHC board chairman Judge Solo- 
mon Elsner. Mr. Morse, of Great Neck. N. Y., 
will be banquet chairman. Rabbi Isserman 
will report on World Union for Progressive 


Judaism. 


Leo Wertgame, 
Plenary Chairman 





Rabbi Louis L. Mann, 
Discussant 








Frank Weil, 
Discussant 





Earl Morse, 
Banquet Chairman 





Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, 
Plenary Chairman 





Rabbi F. M. Isserman, 
World Unionist 





REFORM JUDAISM: 


Fairy Tales and Facts 
by BERNARD J. BAMBERGER 


First Fairy Tale 


i UPON A TIME there were 
some great men w ho created 
a pattern of classic Reform Ju- 
daism. This pattern included the 
removal of the hat during worship. 
a minimum of Hebrew, not too 
much ceremonial, and the rejection 
of Zionism. All good Reform Jews 
adopted this pattern, and everyone 
was happy. 

Unfortunately, of late years some 
people have tried to change these 
changeless fundamentals. Such folk 
are, of course, not real Reform 
Jews. They are emissaries of a ter- 
rible ogre, whose name is “Re- 


turn-to-Orthodoxy.” 


Second Fairy Tale 


Once upon a time there were 
some great men (well, anyway, 
they were pretty good) who created 
a pattern of Classic Reform Ju- 
daism. This pattern included the 
removal of the hat during worship, 
a minimum of Hebrew, not much 
ceremonial, and the rejection of 


Reform 


tended to be negative and assimila- 


Zionism. Consequently, 
tionist. and seemed to be headed 
for doom. But somehow of late 
vears a gallant band appeared to 


create a new and positive version 


DR. BAMBERGER, rabbi of Neu 
York City’s West End Synagogue, is 
not only an author of note, his last 
opus being The Story of Judaism, re- 
cently published by the UAHC. He 
is also the grandson of Jacob Bam- 
berger, lay reader and leader of the 
Reform Temple in Lynchburg, Va. 
His son, Henry, studying for the 
rabbinate, represents the fourth gen- 
eration of the family in the Reform 
movement. 
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of Reform Judaism. They reem- 
phasized Hebrew, restored many 
traditional ceremonies such as Bar 
Mitzvah, and proved the compati- 


bility of Reform 


Zionism. And if this pattern is 


Judaism and 


adopted by all Liberal synagogues, 


we shall live happily ever after. 


Some Facts 


These pretty stories have often 
been told and retold. But neither 
fits the facts. Actually there never 
was a single pattern of Reform 
practice in homes and_ temples. 
There were not even two contrast- 
ing patterns. There was always a 
wide range of viewpoints and pro- 
cedures among the synagogues that 
made up the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

The examples I shall cite all 
involve old congregations assovi- 
ated with the Union over a period 
of many years, not newcomers to 
the Reform movement. Temple I 
(New York City). which adopted 
the Union Prayerbook in 1895. 
has always had a . considerable 
amount of Hebrew and traditional 
ceremony. a cantor. Bar Mitzvah. 
Hat and talis were worn by the off- 
clating ministers. 

Temple II, somewhat similar. 
bareheaded _ ofh- 


ciants. but until recently the Union 


was served by 


Prayerbook used all year around, 
was discarded at the High Holy 
Days for a more traditionalist 
ritual. 

Temple III (one of the oldest in 
New England) has adopted the 
Union Prayerbook only in recent 
vears. To this day male worship- 
pers keep heads covered. Neverthe- 


less, this congregation has long 





been an active member of the 
UAHC. 

Temple IV (Middle West) de- 
parted from the classic “pattern” 
in the other direction. For over 
half a century it had no Sabbath 
service. Regular worship was con- 
ducted only on Sunday mornings. 
There was no regular reading of 
the Torah; hardly a scrap of tra- 
ditional observance remained. The 
pulpit was anti-Zionist. 

Temple V (New York City) had 
a similarly untraditional Sunday 
service, and a strongly Zionist 
pulpit! 

Temple VI (West Coast), while 
far from traditional, had a well- 
attended Saturday morning serv- 
ice. Its musical program, always 
distinctively Jewish, was enriched 
by the presence of a cantor. 

These summaries are put in the 
past tense to emphasize that these 
conditions prevailed a long time 
ago. They have in some cases been 
modified recently. But it is quite 
clear that old and honored congre- 
gations of our group have been 
considerably to the right or to the 
left of the notion of what conven- 
tional Reform is. The local varia- 
endless: traditional 


tions were 


music with untraditional proce- 


dures; the wearing of the hat re- 
quired, optional, or forbidden; 
much participation by the congre- 
gants. little participation, and so on. 

Let us take note of one more 
fact. In 1909. when the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Reform Jews — 
rabbis and laymen alike — were 
cool to Zionism, Dr. Maximilian 
Heller was elected president of 
the Central Conference of Ameri- 


can Rabbis. Rabbi Heller was one 
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of the ardent pioneers of Ameri- 
can Zionism. Yet his colleagues 
were quite prepared to choose him 


as their spokesman and leader. 


“‘Baseless Fabric of a Vision?” 

Were our fairy tales then utterly 
fictitious? No. Like most legends, 
a kernel of truth abides in them. 
Some negative elements were to 
be found in early Reform. And in 
recent decades there has been a 
stronger emphasis on the Hebraic 
the 
movement. But Reform itself could 


and ceremonial within our 
provide ample precedent for such 
a trend. The customs which are 
viewed in some quarters with 
alarm as symptoms of resurgent 
Orthodoxy and which are hailed 
with delight in other quarters as 
evidence of a Reform Renaissance 
— these very customs have always 
been standard in an appreciable 


number of American temples. And 


featuring 


Sam Jaffe 


ee 
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in Germany, the original home of 
Reform, the service of the Liberal 
synagogues was far more tradition- 
alist than in any of the American 
Reform temples. 

The Reform Jews of America 
have never submitted to standardi- 
zation of thinking or regimentation 
of practice. To attempt such regu- 
lation would be to negate the essen- 
tial spirit of Reform. For two ele- 
ments alone seem indispensable to 
Reform Judaism, One is a positive 
religious conviction rooted in Jew- 
ish experience. The other is a com- 
But 


people serve God in freedom, they 


mitment to freedom. when 
will not immutably fix the style of 
that service. 

No one wants to exaggerate dif- 
ferences or to multiply variations. 
We can do much legitimately to 
extend our areas of agreement, to 
raise standards of religious educa- 


tion and make our public worship 


RECORD ALBUM, created for home use by Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, vividly conveys the story of Passover. It is available at your temple. 
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more impressive and inspiring. But 
we will have to expect and to ac- 
cept considerabie variety in out- 
look and procedure. And if some 
of our friends select patterns that 
we are not used to, we must beware 
of challenging their fight to the 


name of Reform Jews. 


Two True Stories 


Many years ago, worshippers 
came one Sabbath morning to a 
famous Reform synagogue and 
found a sign in the lobby reading 
“Effective today, all men will re- 
move their hats at worship. By 
order of the Board of Trustees.” 

Not many years ago, a Reform 
Jew entered a temple affiliated with 
our Union, and was offered a skull- 
cap. When he replied that he did 
not want to wear a hat, he was 
asked to leave. 
that 


exemplifies the spirit of Reform 


I submit neither incident 


Judaism. Those who want liberty 


cannot expect unanimity. 
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American Seating offers you the 
most complete line of church 
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RAZORS IN HIS HEART 


by HAZEL KRANTZ 


HERE WAS SOMETHING in the 
) haem Delia handed Rabbi Ja- 
cobs the slim portfolio holding his 
sermon that gave him the sense of 
an almost invisible barrier between 
them, The thin skin of ice that 
sometimes covered puddles on 
winter mornings, briefly seen and 
evaporating quickly under the 
southern sun, came to his mind. 
Delia’s neat, coffee colored face 
was composed and respectful as 
usual. She knew her place, of 
course. She would not dare to ac- 
cuse the rabbi of fault in what had 
happened to Rachel that morning. 
But he could see the question in 
her eyes, as large as a shout. 

He turned away. He had no an- 
swer to Delia’s question. There 
were others, more powerful than 
he, who had no answers either. 

Briskly he put his hand on the 
doorknob. Delia, dismissed, turned 
and walked, competent and spotless 
in her gray uniform, toward the 
kitchen. Walked and yet lingered 
a little. Rabbi Jacobs had the ur- 
gent need to say something. Not 
the mention of the ugly thing, but 
something revealing of himself that 
was different from the usual 
brusque exchange between em- 
ployer and servant. 

“Delia,” he said. “I’m leaving 
for the synagogue early tonight be- 
cause I feel like walking. It’s nice 
to walk in the town in the autumn,” 
he ended lamely. Delia’s face re- 
mained impassive. 

“Tell Mrs. Jacobs and the boys 
to meet me there,” he ordered. 

“Yessuh,” replied Delia, and 
was it with just a hint of hostility? 





Mrs. Krantz is a member of Temple 


Beth El, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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The rabbi stepped out into the 
late golden afternoon. He walked 
down the old wooden steps of the 
big house, steps he’d been meaning 
to replace with more modern brick. 
His glance swept across the ram- 
bling yard overgrown with ancient 
shrubbery to the large white stable 
now used as a garage and to the 
modest shack where Delia lived 
with her husband Sam and her 
daughter Rachel. 

The rabbi’s eyes flickered as they 
searched for the little girl. He 
thought maybe there would be a 
miracle and he would see her as 
usual, jumping with her red-han- 
dled jump rope, her pigtails fly- 
ing. He fingered a chocolate bar 
in his pocket, Rachel’s usual 
“Shabos treat.” Then he detected 
the small form hunched over on 
a corner of the front stoop of her 
home. If he went over to her, he 
would have to speak about her 
hurt. He had no words. The choco- 
late bar would have to wait. 

He went out the gate and walked 
down the shady street, flecked now 
with yellowing magnolia leaves. 
The place where it had happened 
was just around the corner. He 
stood across the street from it and 
looked, a long time, chastising him- 
self with razors in his heart. 

“Abraham and ‘Isaac,” he mut- 
tered to himself. What had _pos- 
sessed him, this morning to 
sacrifice the child .. . a child of 
his household. It had all been de- 
cided. There had been conclaves of 
clergymen. There had been small 
meetings with influential members 
of the congregation. It had been 
decided, regretfully, that the clergy 
would do nothing to clash with the 
temper of the town. The town was 


against integration and the clergy 
would go along with them hoping, 
someday ... in time... . 

And so what had possessed him, 
Rabbi Jacobs, leader of the tiny 
congregation of fifty families to 
take a stand when others were 
willing to look away? 

Delia had not wanted the child 
to go to the white man’s school. 

“The school was good enough 
for me. It’s good enough for my 
child,” she said. 

“Yes, and it was old and ridden 
with rats when you went there,” 
the rabbi was suddenly bitter. 
“Delia, dress her in her prettiest 
clothes and send her to the school. 
Our government says she has a 
right to go, but she must prove it.” 

So Delia washed and starched 
Rachel’s pink dress and even let 
her wear the stiff crinoline she'd 
received for her birthday. 

The principal had met Rachel at 
the door. It was really quite ludi- 
crous, the tall man reading the 
formal white paper to the little ten- 
year-old girl. But Rachel was smart. 
She’d gotten the point right away. 
She’d turned and run. She didn’t 
cry until she was halfway down the 
block. But then the sobs burst forth 
and continued, racking and gasp- 
ing from behind the thin walls of 
her home, intermixed with Delia’s 
soft bewildered words. 

Savagely, Rabbi Jacobs strode 
away from the school. It was his 
fault. All right. He had been a hot- 
headed idealist. But not entirely. 
It was the fault of the meddling 
northerners too. What did they 
know of southern ways? He re- 
membered the day, ten years be- 
fore, when Delia and Sam had 
walked proudly into the house with 
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their baby, fresh from her baptism. 

“We want you to bless her too, 
Rabbi,” they’d said. 

So Rabbi Jacobs had spread his 
hands over the pink bundle and 
the chubby dark face and _ pro- 
nounced the ancient blessing. Then 
Amy had run and gotten wine and 
the Jacobs had drunk with their 
servants, “Mazol Tov,” they toast- 
ed. “At last, a girl in the house,” 
with a glance at their own three 
sturdy sons sipping a thimbleful of 
wine each. 

Rabbi Jacobs stopped for the 
trafic light at the busy turnpike 
and thought resentfully, “Where 
in the North do they treat their 
servants like family? We know 
how to take care of our people in 
our own way.” 

He left the rushing highway and 
dipped into the Main Street of the 
town, still sleepy and _ old-fash- 
ioned, almost hidden from the 
stream of cars that skirted it. He 
passed Burdock’s Hardware, with 
Vance Burdock taking his ease on 
the bench outside the store. 

“Evenin’ Cousin Vance.” 

Vance looked up _languidly. 
“Evenin’ Cousin Joseph.” 

Vance was kin to Rabbi Jacobs, 
even though he was an elder in 
the Baptist church. They were both 
descended from Isaac Abramowitz 
who'd come from Poland and 
trudged the roads with a pack on 
his back. It was said that when 
his son Joel came back from 
Gettysburg with a wooden leg and 
a Christian bride, old Isaac had 
covered himself with sackcloth and 
ashes. But that was long ago. 

It was his town, thought Rabbi 
Jacobs. The town’s ways were his 
ways, just as their blood was his. 

He had nothing whatever to do 
with those rabbis in Chicago who 
had come out for desegregation. 
They had said the attitude of the 
South was a violation of the Sh’ma 
itself . . . one Father, one people. 
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It was easy for them to be right- 


eous. They said that Jews had al- 
ways been against oppression. 
Sure, the Jews had always been 
the oppressed ones. It was easy to 
be against oppression when you 
were the oppressed. Or when you 
were not the oppressor. 

He passed Gingold’s Haberdash- 
ery. Gingold was in the back, clos- 
ing out the cash register for the 
day. Gingold had come to him 
nervously, after there was talk of 
some dramatic Mississippi rabbis 
saying Kaddish in the synagogues 
in shame for their state. 

“You won’t do anything so fool- 
ish, Rabbi,” pattered Gingold. 
“You know how the people in this 
town feel. They'll stop coming into 
Jewish stores.” 

The rabbi passed the raw new 
front of Eisenberg’s shirt factory. 
He was the richest man in the con- 
gregation .. . had practically paid 
for the religious school alone. 

“You know, I’m a northerner,” 
Eisenberg had smiled confidential- 
ly. “I don’t go for this segregation 
stuff myself. But I’ve got my fac- 
tory to think about. I'll have labor 
trouble if they associate me with 
any new ideas. Listen, I’m as good 
a Jew as any man. I: believe in 
the Covenant, heart and soul. But 
there are so few of us. We'd only 
get ourselves into trouble. You'll 
soft-pedal it, won’t you, Rabbi?” 

And Rabbi Jacobs had smiled 
chummily. Of course he wouldn’t 
do anything foolish. And he had- 
n’t. Not even when the Ku Klux 
Klan cross had burned on Judge 
Sampson’s lawn. 

Not until this morning, when he 
had seen fit to send a colored child 
to a white man’s school. 

He shrugged off the deepening 
twilight. Well, it was finished. 
There would be no more of it. He 
went into the little stone synagogue 
and walked up the aisle between 
the plush - smelling, wax-rubbed 


pews, through the door at the side 
of the ark and into his study to 
make ready for his congregation. 
Everything seemed dearer that 
night because it was familiar. The 
cantor, missing as usual on the 
high notes; the little organ squeak- 
ing under the hands of Miss Susie 
Levine; Mrs. Harris, the jeweler’s 
plump wife, lighting the Shabos 
candles, 

A feeling of love kept growing 
in the rabbi’s heart all during the 
familiar service. He kept watching 
them all, even while he went 
through the motions of his rather 
rapid sermon on the fruits of the 
harvest. They were gathered to- 
gether, safe from the storm, warm- 
ing each other with their presence. 
And he was their leader of the 
spirit, their shepherd. He looked 
with pride at his own family in the 
front row ... Robbie still with that 
Bar Mitzvah look on his face; 
Jonathan trying not to look at the 
Feldman girl; Teddy with his col- 
lege crew cut plastered down. 

When he motioned for the 
mourners to rise, the rabbi’s heart 
expanded and tears of sympathy 
clouded his eyes. With whom of 
the silent grievers had he not wept 
at their bereavement? 

He chanted the Kaddish, feeling 
the words fall like droplets of 
human sorrow. 

Then as he finished, he stood 
with his hands still outstretched as 
the congregation looked at him, 
wondering. The sound of weeping 
filled his ears, the sobs of a little 
girl in a clean pink dress. 

“Will the rest of the congrega- 
tion please rise,” said Rabbi Ja- 
cobs, quietly. 

The congregation, with uneasy 
shiftings, got to their feet. 

“We will say the Kaddish again 
tonight,” said Rabbi Jacobs. “This 
time, all together. For today, in my 
house, my brother’s child was 


made to weep.” 
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Rabbinical Fathers and Sons 
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RABBI BARNETT R. BRICKNER, noted Cleveland rabbi, beams with delight as he 
stands next to his son, Rabbi Balfour Brickner, Temple Sinai, Washington, D.C. 


EW TINGLES of satisfaction can 
a in intensity that felt by 
a father who sees his profession 
chosen by his son. 

A growing number of rabbis in 
the Reform movement have ex- 
perienced this good fortune. Some 
are pictured here. 

Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise, sainted 
founder of American Reform Ju- 
daism, who bequeathed the major 
institutions of the movement to 
this nation, gave a son to the rab- 
binate, Dr. Jonah B. Wise, of 
Central Synagogue, New York. 

One of Dr. Wise’s disciples, the 
late Rabbi Maximilian Heller, of 
New Orleans, also had the nachas 
of a rabbinical son, Dr. James G. 
Heller, of New York City. Both 
father and son became presidents 
of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. 

Active rabbis following in foot- 
steps of their deceased fathers also 
include: Rabbi Samuel S. Mayer- 
berg, of Kansas City; Rabbi David 
L. Zielonka, Tampa; Rabbi Joseph 
I. Weiss, Neponsit, N. Y.; Rabbi 
Solomon K. Kaplan, Chappaqua, 

(Continued on page 16) 


FOUR ROSES. Two brothers, Rabbis Abraham 


RABBI JONAH B. WISE, below, with UAHC President Rabbi Rose (left) and Morris Rose, hood their newly-ordained sons, 
Eisendrath, presented bust of his father, Dr. |. M. Wise, to David and Herbert. Emanuel, another son of Abraham, will be- 
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come a rabbi in June. 
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THE SOLOFFS. Rabbi Mordecai Soloff (right), widely known for 
his religious school textbooks, serves Temple Israel of West- 
chester, Los Angeles, Calif. His son, Rav, is assistant rabbi of 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun, Newark, N.J. 








CONGRATULATIONS, SON! Rabbi Ernest |. Jacob, of United 
Hebrew Congregation, Springfield, Missouri, greets his son, 
Walter, who is now an Air Force chaplain. 





RABBI SAMUEL WOHL, right, of Isaac M. Wise Temple, Cincin- 
nati, looks forward to seeing his son, Amiel, graduated this 
summer from Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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RABBI DANIEL J. SILVER (above, far right) is now associate of 
his father, famed Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, shown 
here in family scene, seated with his wife. Others in photo: 
Daniel’s wife, his brother, Raphael, and the latter's wife. 





MORE SILVERS. Dr. Maxwell Silver, brother of Rabbi Abba 
Hillel S‘lver, left the rabbinate for banking. His son, Harold, 
left, carries on the family tradition as rabbi of Temple Emanuel, 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ANOTHER FATHER-SON DUO are the Kermans. Rabbi Julius 
Kerman (left) is with Temple B’nai Israel, Natchez, Miss.; his 
son, Daniel E., with Beth Sholom Congregation, Kilgore, Texas.: 





RABBIS WHOSE LATE FATHERS WERE RABBIS 


Rabbi 
David Zielonka, 
Tampa, Fla. 


Rabbi Samuel 
Mayerberg, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(Continued from page 14) 
N. Y.; Rabbi Nathan M. Landman, 
an Air Force chaplain; and Rabbi 
David Lefkowitz, Jr.. who was 
once his father’s assistant in Dal- 
las, Texas. In San Francisco two 
retired Elkan C. Voor- 


sanger and Alfred Barnston, had 


rabbis, 


rabbinical fathers. 

The Silvers and the Roses are of 
especial interest in this situation. 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver and his 
Maxwell (who left the 
rabbinate to become a_ banker), 


brother, 


have both had the joy of seeing 
their sons ordained. Maxwell’s son, 
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N HIS TEMPLE BULLETIN Rabbi 
Herman Snyder, of Sinai 

Temple, Springfield, Mass., listed 

some of the questions he has been 

asked in recent speaking engage- 
ments, many of them before Chris- 
tian groups. The questions: 

e What is the difference between 
the Old and the New Testa- 
ment? 

e Are there places in the world 

. where Jews still offer animal 
sacrifices ? 


e Is there much anti-Semitism in 
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Rabbi 
James G. Heller, 
New York City. 


frees 2 
Saaacs 





K. Kaplan, 


Harold, is rabbi in Pittsburgh, and 
Abba Hillel’s son, Daniel Jeremy, 
is also his associate in Cleveland. 
There are five rabbinical Roses: 
two brothers, Abraham and Mor- 
ris, two sons of Abraham, David 
and Emanuel (to be ordained this 
summer), and one son of Morris, 
Herbert. 

It is interesting that both of 
Cleveland’s famed rabbis have or- 
Rabbi Barnett R. 


Brickner’s son, Balfour, being the 


dained sons, 


of Washington’s 
Other 


fathers-and-sons include the Ker- 


spiritual leader 


Temple Sinai. rabbinical 


Springfield? If so, what form 
does it take? 

e Do Jews want to live among 
their own or among others? 

e Do Jews believe in life ever- 
lasting ? 

e Are Jews still waiting for the 
Messiah? 

e What is the Jewish attitude 
towards intermarriage? 

e Were Jesus, Marx, and Einstein 
practicing Jews? 

e Why is there less juvenile de- 
linquency among Jews? 


Rabbi Solomon Chaplain Nathan 
M. Landman, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. Army Air Force. 


Rabbi 
Joseph |. Weiss, 
Neponsit, N.Y. 


~ Rabbi David 
Lefkowitz, Jr., 
Shreveport, La. 


mans (Julius and Daniel), the 
Soloffs (Mordecai and Rav), the 
Jacobs (Ernest and Walter), and 
they will be joined this summer by 
the Wohls, Amiel, son of 
Cincinnati’s Rabbi Samuel Wohl, 
is graduated from the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. 


when 


This magazine would like to 
publish a feature about fathers and 
sons who have served as temple 
presidents. Please send whatever 
information you have on this sub- 
ject to: American Judaism, 838 


Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


? INFORMATION, 2222? 
PLEASE, 7? 
?? RABBI! ? 


oe ¢ 

rT 

Sd ¢ 

?? 

e * 

e Do all Jews want to go back to 
Israel? 

e What is traditional Jewish 
music? 

e Why don’t Jews have an offer- 
tory at their services? 

e What does the custom of hat- 
wearing signify? 

els it true that Jews establish 
their people in business? 

How would you answer these ques- 

tions? For answers, apply to Rabbi 

Snyder or your nearest rabbi, or 


write to this magazine. 
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America’s 30,000,000 Volunteers 
Are Outnumbered Only By Its Automobiles 


oME 30,000,000 Americans, or 
S one out of every five, take part 
as volunteers in the multitude of re- 
ligious, civic and charitable causes 
that blanket the land from sea to 
sea. This is equivalent to virtually 
the entire population of Mexico, 
more than half the population of 
Brazil, and twice that of the Union 
of South Africa. The only thing 
America has more of, it would 
seem, is automobiles. 

America’s army of volunteers, in 
fact, makes this country’s armed 
forces of World War 1 look like a 
small huddle in a Kansas cornfield. 
Though this latter-day army of 
come-outers and go-forthers _ is 
armed with nothing more than a 
sense of mission, its accomplish- 
ments equal and in some cases sur- 
pass the stunning fests recorded by 
our World War military establish- 
ments, 

There are no reliable figures 
available on the subject, but it is 
a good guess that the country’s 
30.000.000 volunteers ring each of 
America’s 50.000.000 —doorbells 
once a vear at least; get more exer- 
cise in their comings and goings 
than all the athletes in the entire 
Western Hemisphere; receive 
enough awards for their services to 
girdle the globe in a chain of «lit- 
tering metal and dazzling parch- 
ment, and keep later hours than 
even the most hardened viewers of 
television late shows. 





Mr. Schneider is Executive Vice- 
Chairman of the Combined Cam- 
paign for American Reform Judaism. 
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by IRVING S. SCHNEIDER 


All that the volunteer needs to 
go into business is a simple moti- 
vation — and these run the gamut 
of human experience. Whether one 
wishes to serve the child, the poor, 
the sick, the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the uprooted; to protect ani- 
mals, forests, watersheds, bird falls, 
monuments, or the air we breath; 
to develop the mind, the body, a 
city or a new species of rose: to 
wield power, challenge authority, 
police a bad habit, federalize the 
world, amend the Constitution, 
preserve the Constitution, or just 
meet some like-minded folks — 
there is a cause to get into, work 
for, build. get some fun out of, and 
help do some cood. 

(merica today is the land of the 
volunteer, and those who wonder 
what Americans do with their lei- 
sure might well put their wonders 
to rest. They work. And they work 
hard, too. The improvements they 
effect amount to small revolutions 
in our way of life. The energy they 


release is equal to that exploded by 


a galaxy of hydrogen bombs, and 
one shudders to think what would 
happen if it found no outlet, the 
tensions and frustrations of our 
times being what they are. All told, 
here is one of the great signs that 
Americans are, for all the apparent 
leisure they have and all their 
many inducements to idleness, one 


of the most vigorous and creative 


peoples in the world. Curiously 


enough they regard their volun- 
teer activities as play, not work. 
Combined Campaign for Ameri- 
can Reform Judaism, noble in its 
objectives and expanding in_ its 
scope. is thus in the mainstream of 
popular causes. It has a strong ap- 
peal for the volunteer because it 
aims to broaden the influence of 
our faith. It offers a mission and 
a sense of fulfilment in a very 
sacred cause. The chances are that 
it has a thousand satisfactions for 
you even if you have other things 
to do as well. So this is both a want 
ad and an invitation. Come on in, 


the company is great. 





stitute of Religion. 





COMBINED CAMPAIGN FOR AMER: CAN REFORM JUDAISM HAS SCHEDULED 
four large meetings during the UAHC B'ennial. Breakfast for lead- 
ers will be held for three mornings beginning Monday. April 29. A 
National Action Luncheon will teke place Wednesday, Mav 1. 

The luncheon will mark the official close of a special thres-months’ 
cash drive for $1,000,000 now being led by Benjamin H. Swig. San 
Francisco, the Campaign’s honorary chairman. 

A. B. Polinsky, of Duluth, Minn., General Chairman, announced 
recently that, at its mid-way point, the Campaign had _ raised 
$1.100.000 and was seeking the additional $1.000,000 to meet a 
sharply rising need for the many services of the Union of American 


Hebrew Congregations and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
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IN MILWAUKEE, last year’s 100th: anniversary celebration of 

Congregation Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun brought cake and smiles ON ITS 100TH BIRTHDAY, Toronto’s Holy Blossom Temple is 
from (left) Rabbis Joseph Baron and Dudley Weinberg, and a host to next month’s Biennial. Rabbi Abraham Feinberg 
President E. R. Prince. (above) and President Maxwell Gilmore head temple. 


DESPITE THEIR AGE, many temple 
centenarians exhibit vitality and 
youthful energy. Like so many of 
their sister-congregations the One- 
Hundred-Year-Olds are growing in 
membership and in programs and are 
part of the building boom sweeping 
American religious life. Below is 
sketch of new building designed for 





i 


RABBI MYRON MEYER (left) and Presi- 


Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation, whose 100th birthday celebration was marked dent Basil L. Kaufman lead Adath Jo- 
by plans for expansion. Rabbi Maurice Davis (left) and President Jack Kammins are seph, St. Joseph, Missouri’s 100-year-old 
leaders of the Indianapolis temple. temple. 





NINE MORE TEMPLES 

have now turned 100, 

bringing the total of 

UAHC centenarian 

temples to seventy- 
one. 
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STRIKING NEW SANCTUARY of Centenarian Mt. Zion Hebrew 
Congregation, St. Paul, Minnesota, where Louis Melamed (above) 
is president and Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut is spiritual leader. 








IN TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, centennial observance of stately 
Temple Har Sinai is led by Dr. Jacob M. Schildkraut, president 
(top) and Rabbi Joshua O. Haberman. 


CENTENARIANS TO BE SALUTED AT BIENNIAL 


NINE CONGREGATIONS WHICH HAVE ATTAINED ONE HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY TO RECEIVE NATIONAL CONVENTION CITATIONS 


"RYWIN phenomena of the Re- 
form scene in America are 
(1) the growth of new temples, 
and (2) the growing number 
of congregations which are a 
century old. 
As for new congregations, 
the record is amazing. In the 
last 13 years the number of 


temples in the UAHC family 





HISTORIC TEMPLE SHAARAI SHOMAYIM, Lancaster, Pa., was one of first in America 


has doubled (to about 550) 
and the number of adherents 
has tripled, so that today the 
Reform movement comprises 
one million men, women, and 
children. 

On these pages are listed con- 
gregations which have reached 
the century-mark. Another cen- 
tenarian is Temple Israel, 





to go Reform. Rabbi Samson A. Shain (in robe) and President Jacques Geisenberger 


discuss centennial. 
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Stockton, California, led by 
Rabbi Bernard Rosenberg and 
President Alvin Davidson. 

The centenarians will be pre- 
sented with special citations at 
next month’s Union Biennial 
Assembly in Toronto. 

The total number of UAHC 
temples now 100 years old or 
more is 71. 


Mich.’s Temple Emanuel. Paul Liebert 
(left), president, and Rabbi Harry Essrig. 
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Springfield Brotherhood Brings 
Handicapped Children to School 


HE MEN’S CLUB of Temple 

Brith Sholom, Springfield, III. 
has taken on the project of bring- 
ing religious instruction to the 
Jewish children in St. John’s Crip- 
pled Children’s School. 

Each Sunday morning Gail Dun- 
sky and Stuart Schaffer, both of 
Chicago, victims of cerebral palsy, 
are brought to Brith Sholom Sun- 
day School and taken back to St. 
John’s by men’s club members, 
who take turns in this worthy 
work. This project was initiated 
last Fall by Rabbi Lewis Satlow 
and Albert A. Berg, men’s club 
president. 

The men’s club bought a men- 
orah and candles for the children’s 
use last Chanuko, and each night 
of the festival they were assisted 


by the Sisters in kindling the lights 
and reciting the prayers. 

Pictured below with Rabbi Sat- 
low are Gail Dunsky, 11, in the 
5th grade, and Stuart Schaffer, 12, 
in the 3rd grade. 

When the project was begun, the 
rabbi and teachers were concerned 
that the children might find it 
dificult, because of their handicaps 
and awkwardness, to integrate with 
the other children and be accepted. 
But, the experiment was most suc- 
cessful. The handicapped children 
are now receiving a religious edu- 
cation for the first time in their 
lives. And, the Brith Sholom chil- 
dren have become more consider- 
ate of the needs of others as they 
have become aware of handicaps, 
which they have learned to accept 








PITTSBURGH WELCOMES YOU-—Spacious 
Ballroom, where 


Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
XVIith biennial convention of temple broth- 
erhoods will be held November 7-10. 





as part of life’s experience. This 
project also has benefited the 
men’s club by giving the members 
an opportunity for the perform- 
ance of a great Mitzvah, which has 
brought rich satisfaction through 
its accomplishment. 

Gail and Stuart are always full 
of smiles and look forward all 
week with anticipation. and en- 
thusiasm to Sunday morning’s ac- 


tivities. 


Brotherhood 
The Brotherhood of Man 


Is such that neither skin 

Nor dogma can do much 

To separate a fleeting look, 

The beauty of a smile, 

A tender word, 

A sympathetic ear, 

The very essence of the things 

That hold a magic message 

Is the link that binds 

The Brotherhood of Man. 
Blanche Gordon 
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Man 
O 


the 


Year 


JESSE COHEN, past president of NFTB, 
was honored as the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence Man of the Year at its 30th anniver- 
sary dinner meeting and installation Janu- 
ary 17. He is seen here at right receiving a 
citation from Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 


of New York, the principal speaker. 





§ 









Left to right: J. Robert Arkush, Los Angeles, chancellor, JCS; Martin D. Cowan, retiring president of the Conference; Dr. Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, president, UAHC; Solon Myles Chadabe, new president of the Conference; Leo Wertgame, Kansas City, president, NFTB. 


A CROWD OF 500 representatives of temple brotherhoods in the New York metropolitan area attended the colorful affair in the 


Plaza Hotel. Friends of Jesse Cohen took out a JCS life membership in his honor. 
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Centennial of JCS Founder 


Is an Enduring Monument 


By MAX E. BERKOWITZ 


HIS YEAR the Jewish Chautau- 
‘Ee Society commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
its founder and first chancellor, 
Rabbi Henry Berkowitz. The mark- 
ing of that day a century ago 
when he came into the world is not 
as important as the personality of 
the man it honors. 

When I wrote the biography of 
my father, The Beloved Rabbi, 
which was published 25 years ago, 
I mentioned how difficult it was to 
transcribe with fidelity to the writ- 
ten page the many aspects of his 
life and the goodness, kindliness, 
patience, spirituality and sincerity, 
all accompanied by a keen sense 
of humor, which endeared Henry 
Berkowitz to those who knew him 
intimately and caused those who 
did not to admire and to revere 
him. 

Henry Berkowitz was born 
March 18, 1857 in Pittsburgh, the 
son of Louis and Henrietta Berko- 
witz, who had emigrated from 
Germany in 1848. He attended 
Cornell University, but after less 
than two years there decided to 
enter the ministry. He enrolled in 
the Hebrew Union College, which 
had just been founded by Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise. Henry Berkowitz 
was in the first graduating class of 
four men who helped Rabbi Wise 
in pioneering Reform Judaism in 
America. The other three were 
Mareus Aaron, Joseph Krauskopf 
and David Philipson. 

In 1883 after his graduation 
from the University of Cincinnati 
and the Hebrew Union College, he 
was married by Rabbi Wise to 
Flora Brunn, a distant cousin. 
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RABBI HENRY BERKOWITZ 
1857-1924 


The first congregation Henry 
Berkowitz served was in Mobile; 
the second, in Kansas City, In 1892 
he was called to the pulpit of Con- 
gregation Rodeph Shalom in Phil- 
adelphia. Under his ministry of 
29 years and the guidance of other 
distinguished rabbis who followed 
him, Rodeph Shalom became one 
of the great Reform congregations 
in America. 

This long and arduous ministry 
with one congregation represented 
one of the enduring monuments of 
the career of Henry Berkowitz. An- 
other was the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, which went through a 
transition during the founder’s life- 
time from an organization whose 
purpose was to educate Jews about 
their own religion to one principal- 
ly aimed at the reduction of intol- 
erance and anti-Semitism through 
education of non-Jews. 

It was not until 1939 that the 
National Federation of Temple 


Brotherhoods took oyer sponsor- 


ship of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, but as far back as 1909, 
Henry Berkowitz received the im- 
petus to start the work of sending 
rabbis to lecture at the colleges of 
America from Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, later U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Berkowitz saw 
the great potential for good in this 
effort to enlighten the non-Jewish 
world about Judaism, its signifi- 
cant history and cultural back- 
ground. The idea has developed 
to such an extent that last year a 
record number of 455 colleges re- 
quested the Society to assign 235 
rabbis, who lectured to more than 
half a million students and faculty 
members. 

Additional phases ‘of the Socie- 
ty’s work were a natyral sequence 
to the college visits. Resident lec- 
tureships for college credit filled 
a need for more intensive study of 
Judaism on the campys. Last year 
17 of these were sponsored by JCS 
in leading universitigs. To follow 
up the rabbis’ visits, Jewish refer- 
ence books were donated by the 
Society to college libraries on re- 
quest. To date 35,000 of these 
volumes have been distributéd to 
725 colleges. Is it any wonder that 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
has been termed “The College 
without a Campus?” 

Success of JCS activity at the 
college level prompted leaders of 
the Christian church camp move- 
ment to request the Society to serve 
teen age groups for weeklong pe- 
riods in the Summer as counselor 
teachers. The Executive Board of 
the Society saw a potential in this 
and agreed to try one camp as an 
experiment. It worked out so well 
that more than a hundred of these 
camps are being served by JCS 
each Summer. 

Now we are branching out into 
the field of mass communication 
with the production of motion pic- 
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tures about Judaism for television 
and group showings. To date, five 
have been made and three more 
are in production. In this way, 
millions of Americans are learning 
about the contributions of the Jews 
to civilization. 

Some of the outstanding educa- 
tors, both Christian and Jewish, 
have attested that the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society is the greatest or- 
ganization the Jews have in Amer- 
ica today in the field of inter-faith 
relations. Under the aegis of the 
National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods, the progress of the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society has 
been steady and substantial. Were 
Henry Berkowitz alive today, no 
one would be happier than he over 
that progress, because it was he 
who envisaged its tremendous 


possibilities, 


8 New Life Members 


Eight new life memberships in 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
were obtained recently. They are 
Eli Spielberg, St. Louis; Temple 
Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun Men’s 
Club, Milwaukee, in honor of 
Rabbi Joseph L. Baron; Henry J. 
Talge, Kansas City; Leonard 
Rauch, Houston; Lawrence E. 
Marcus, Dallas; Fred P. Schon- 
wald, Oklahoma City, in memory 
of Morris Schonwald; Maurice 
Jacobs, Philadelphia, and Slumber 
Products Corporation, Memphis. 
Life memberships are $1,000; pay- 
ment may be spread over four 
years at $250 a year. 


Arkush on World Tour 
J. Robert Arkush, of Los Angeles, 


first vice-president of the National 
Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods and chancellor of its Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, and Mrs. Ar- 
kush will take a trip around the 
world, leaving from Toronto after 


the UAHC Biennial. 
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PROFILES 


about men who have 
rendered outstanding 
service to brotherhood 


REJUDICE is judgment before 
knowledge.” 

When Philander P. Claxton, for- 
mer U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, died in January at the age 
of 94, that creed, which motivated 
his distinguished life of service, 
was recalled for its tremendous in- 
fluence on the work of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society. 

In 1909, while Dr. Claxton was 
in charge of the Summer School 
of the South at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville, it occurred 
to him that it would be helpful to 
have courses in the literature and 
history of the Jews given by an 
eminent Jewish scholar. He dis- 
cussed his idea with Rabbi Henry 
Berkowitz, founder of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, who gave this 
first JCS college assignment to 
Rabbi Julian Morgenstern, then an 
instructor at the Hebrew Union 
College, later its president and now 
president emeritus. 

A storm of prejudice threatened 
the pioneering venture. Local min- 
isters complained that the presence 
of a rabbi on the campus was an 
insult to Christianity and demand- 
ed that he be sent away. Dr. Clax- 
ton stood firm, declaring “The 
winds blow freely under this pavil- 
ion. Lecturers are expected to say 
what they think to be the truth and 
to give their reasons for it.” The 
next year, seven of the ministers 
were enrolled in Rabbi Morgen- 
stern’s class. 

The experiment was a success, 
and today the doors of 962 colleges 
and 325 Christian church summer 


camps are open to the JCS. 





Dr. Philander P. Claxton 
1862-1957 


Born in 1862 in a one-room 
cabin in Bedford County, Tennes- 
see, while our country was in the 
throes of the Civil War, Philander 
Claxton was to do more than re- 
pair the ravages of war in the 
South. He was to become the 
Horace Mann of the South and 
lead in the development of public 
schools that was to make possible 
a new South. After graduating 
from the University of Tennessee 
and advanced study at Johns Hop- 
kins University and the University 
of Leipzig in Germany, he served 
as superintendent of schools in a 
number of cities in the South and 
Southwest. He was a teacher in 
several Southern universities and 
was president of Austin Peay State 
College in Clarksburg, Tenn. He 
served as U.S. Commissioner of 
Education under Presidents Taft 
and Wilson. 

In November, 1953 at the XVth 
Biennial Convention of the NFTB 
in St. Louis, Dr. Claxton was cited 
for his crusading role in public 
education and his foresight in help- 
ing to eradicate prejudice becloud- 
ing the judgment of the young men 
and women who come to America’s 
colleges to learn. This role was 
memoralized in the first JCS movie 
“Let There Be Light.” 





oi Jewish Chautauqua Society 





Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


Judaism on l'elevison 


By SYLVAN LEBOW 


Executive Director, National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 


NE OF THE GREAT CHALLENGES 
O of recent years in religious 
broadcasting is the opportunity 
given to the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society to fill the void of motion 
pictures about Judaism for tele- 
vision. How this challenge is be- 
ing met, in cooperation with the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, is a 
significant development. 

To date, five motion pictures 
have been produced, and they are 
being telecast on most of the sta- 
tions in the country and in several 
foreign countries. Three additional 
films are in production. 

Our first two movies were nar- 
rated by Ben Grauer. For his ca- 
pable performance he was named 
Man of the Year by the Metro- 
politan Conference of Temple 
Brotherhoods two years ago. 

In the first movie “Let There Be 
Light” we went with Rabbi Jacob 
K. Shankman, of Temple Israel, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. to Brown Uni- 
versity and showed what a rabbi 
does on a Chautauqua engage- 
ment. Highspot of the film was an 
informal discussion where the rab- 
bi answered questions about Jews 
most frequently asked by Christian 
students. 

In our second film, “This Is 
Our Faith,” we portrayed the three- 
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fold function of the synagogue as 
a house of prayer, study and as- 
sembly. The typical community of 
East Orange, N. J. and its Temple 
Sharey Tefilo and Rabbi Avraham 
Soltes were selected. 

Confidence of the TV stations in 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society as 
a producing agency was estab- 
lished with these first two films. 
Then, a number of stations told us 
that if we would produce movies 
about the Jewish festivals, they 
would give us the public service 
time to telecast them during each 
holiday period. 

As a result, we produced “A 
Time For Valor,” dealing with 
Chanuko; “Freedom Rings,” a 
story about Passover, and “With 
All Thy Heart,” a movie on the 
High Holy Days. In this trilogy 
we brought the significance of the 
holidays into modern focus through 
a typical Jewish family, the New- 
mans. We stepped up our quality 
of production with a topflight cast 
starring Shepperd Strudwick and 
professional crew under the direc- 
tion of Himan Brown. Now we are 
doing another trilogy on Purim, 
Sukos and Shovuos. 

Our movies have averaged more 
than 200 telecasts each, plus sev- 
eral hundred group showings, and 
have been seen by millions of peo- 


ple. Repeat showings each year. 


particularly around the times of 
the holidays, are likely. Receptivity 
has been most enthusiastic. 

As maximum showings could 
not be arranged by mailing prints 
back and forth from New York, be- 
cause of the timely nature of the 
films, we set up local distribution 
with 100 volunteer distributors, 
mostly rabbis and_ brotherhood 
leaders, in the major markets. A 
number of congregations are pur- 
chasing prints for permanent pos- 
session, to show in the temple and 
as a community relations project. 

A Commission on Interfaith Ac- 
tivities recently was established, 
under the chairmanship of Harold 
W. Dubinsky, of St. Louis, im- 
mediate past president of the 
NFTB, to help coordinate inter- 
faith activities of the Reform move- 
ment. The Commission comprises 
eight representatives of each of the 
constituent bodies, the CCAR, JCS 
and UAHC, It has done yeoman 
work in assuring that proper pres- 
entations will be made to the pub- 
lic. Invaluable assistance has been 
furnished by Rabbi William F. 
Rosenblum, of Temple Israel, New 
York, and Rabbi Samuel Silver 
and Samuel Grand, of the UAHC 
staff. The JCS TV and Radio Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by Silas Adel- 
sheim, of Pittsburgh, has sparked 
the effort since its inception. 

This inspiring project for better 
interfaith understanding merits the 
best possible effort of the temple 
brotherhoods, whose responsibility 


it is to raise the necessary funds. 
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Chautauqua Around the World 


ON A RECENT SIX-MONTH WORLD TOUR, 
Rabbi Bernard Heller, visiting professor of 
ethics and religion at the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, filled 13 university engagements 
arranged by the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety. Addressing several thousand college 
students and many more on radio and TV, 
he made a notable contribution to upbuild- 
ing the democratic way of life by enhancing 
respect for peoples of differing beliefs. Dr. 
Heller was sent to Auckland, New Zealand 
by the World Union for Progressive Judaism 
to conduct High Holy Day services. He is 
seen below lecturing at Auckland University; 
he also spoke at Canterbury University in 
Christchurch. 





IN AUSTRALIA, to an attentive group of students at the University of Melbourne Dr. Heller 


explained differences and similarities of Judaism and Christianity. He also spoke at the 


University of Sydney. 





IN TOKYO, faculty of Wasedo University laughed at Dr. Heller’s anecdote in discussing 
“the Jewish Concept of Monotheism.” Here and at Nihon University an interpreter was 





used, but not at Keio University, also in Tokyo. 





IN MANILA, at the University of the East, 2500 students attended a convocation, shown above, where Rabbi Heller spoke on “Goals 
of Jewish Ethics.” A similar crowd turned out at the University of the Philippines. To a class studying ‘The Merchant of Venice” at 
Roxas High School he gave a Jewish appraisal of Shylock. At the University of Bangkok in Thailand, Roberts College in Istanbul, 
Turkey, and finally at Gutenberg University in Mainz, Germany, a school for aviators in Hitler's day, he stressed that the spiritual and 


moral ideals stemming from Judaism hold the key to world peace. 
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Service to Humanitarian Causes 


A DEEP CONCERN for the welfare 
of of the 


munity, a readiness to help those 


every member com- 
who are in need, and a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of the 
unfortunate have been character- 
istic of many of the projects under- 
taken by Sisterhoods in their com- 
munities. These activities have not 
only involved the expenditure of 
money, but many hours of devoted 
personal service to help bring some 
brightness into lives that were 
darkened by misfortune. Below are 
described just a few of the many 
Sisterhood activities in this area. 


Aid to Children 
As 


surprising that Sisterhood members 


mothers, it is perhaps not 


have been especially interested in 
helping children. Among the many 
interesting projects that have been 
undertaken, the following are rela- 
tively typical. The Sisterhood of 
Temple Israel, Miami, Fla., spon- 
sors two such projects. In conjunc- 
tion with the Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, they help place children in 
foster homes. In a joint program 
with the Council of Jewish Women 
on aid to blind children who have 
been integrated into the Miami 
public schoo] system, they teach 
braille, transcribe textbooks as well 
as fiction into braille; proofread, 
bind and lacquer the volumes and 
present them to school libraries for 


use by sightless students. 
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One of the projects of the Oheb 
Shalom Sisterhood, Baltimore, Md., 
is to work in the Rehabilitation 
Institute for Cerebral Palsy Chil- 
dren near Baltimore, Each Sunday 
morning a group goes to visit the 
Jewish children, bringing them 
some Jewish contact and education 
and a needed feeling of personal 
interest. They explzin the holidays, 


take Chanuko gifts. Bible 


stories. and run a small-scale Sun- 


read 


day school. 

The Sinai Temple Sisterhood, 
Michigan City, Ind., helps a school 
for mentally retarded children. The 
members of the Sisterhood provide 
transportation for some of the chil- 
dren who would not be able to 
attend this special school unless 
they are picked up at home and 
returned to their homes. They also 
bake cookies for refreshment pe- 
riods and parties for the children. 

A rather unique project is that 
undertaken by the Jewish Ladies 
Aid Society, Columbus, Ga. The 
Sisterhood has a milk fund which 
provides milk for needy children 
through the public schools, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and other welfare 
agencies. 

A program of assistance to cere- 
bral palsied school youngsters is 
carried on by the Beth El Sister- 


Flint. Mich. The 


school is in session each school day 


hood, nursery 


from 9 A.M. to noon. Two Sister- 


hood members assist each day, re- 





porting for duty on a_ rotation 
schedule. They assist the school’s 
professional staff in providing the 
services needed for proper training 
of the child. The nursery school 
affords these children an opportu- 
nity to be with children of their 
own age, as well as to participate in 
an individualized physical therapy 
To 


rounded program, the Sisterhood 


program. make this a_ well- 
has provided funds for a party to 
be given each month, Birthdays of 
the month are recognized and small 
souvenirs are distributed. 

The members of the Washington 
Avenue Temple Sisterhood, Evans- 
ville, Ind., assist in the local re- 
habilitation Center for Crippled 
Children. The ladies take these chil- 
dren to and from school, work in 


the office and help in therapy work. 
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Members of the Beth El Temple Sister- 
hood, Flint, Mich., assist cerebral palsied 


nursery school pupils. 
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Helping the Hospitalized 


Under the auspices of the NFTS 
Committee oh Emergency Services, 
Sisterhood members engage in a 
variety of activities to make com- 
fortable the lives of members of the 
armed forces stationed in lonely 
places or veterans confined to hos- 
pitals. (A detailed article dealing 
with the work of this committee 
appeared in Purim, 1954, issue of 
American Judaism), However, the 
work in this area has been so out- 
standing that a description of a few 
additional projects should be of in- 
terest. 

Approximately 350 boys in the 
neuro-psychiatric ward in St. Al- 
bans, N.Y., Naval Hospital were 
entertained by members of the 
Sisterhood of Temple Beth Sholom, 
Flushing, N. Y., during the past 
season. Donations of home-made 
cookies and cakes were made for 
each visit to the hospital. On occa- 
sion, the Sisterhood members pro- 
vided theater tickets for patients. 
Gifts. were distributed at various 
holidays. 

For their; Serve-a-Hospital proj- 
ect, the Emanuel Sisterhood, 
Welch, W. V., decided to aid the 
veterans at Pinecrest Sanitarium, 
the state Tubercular Hospital, in 
Beckley. Each month the social di- 
rector of the hospital sends a list 
of veterans having a birthday dur- 
ing the month, and the Sisterhood 
sends attractively packed birthday 
boxes to each man. Once a year, 
used and new bathrobes. house- 
coats and. bedroom slippers, and 
other articles useful for patients 
are collected and sent to Pinecrest 
for any pdtient needing them. 

Other Sisterhood women give 
parties in veterans’ hospitals, help 
provide needed recreational equip- 
ment and devote many hours read- 
ing to the patients, writing letters 
for them and performing many 


other personal services. 
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Many Sisterhood members have 
been giving time and effort to eas- 
ing life in mental hospitals. The 
members of the B’nai Jehoshua 
Sisterhood, Chicago, Ill., help give 
parties for mental patients in the 
Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, Il. 
They supply traditional foods, gifts 
and assist at these parties. The 
Sisterhood Sewing Group, Euclid 
Avenue Temple, Cleveland, Ohio, 
makes sewing kits, 
scarves, washcloths, and other per- 


handbags, 


sonal items for the inmates of the 
Cleveland State Hospital. In addi- 
tion, old jewelry is repaired, dis- 
carded cologne put in decorated 
plastic bottles, playing cards clean- 
ed, and presented as gifts. 

A snack bar and gift shop in 
the General Hospital are manned 
Ports- 


mouth, Ohio. They also distribute 


by Sisterhood members, 
daily newspapers to the patients. 
A home for the chronically ill has 
been adopted by the Temple Judea 
Sisterhood, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
women provide entertainment and 
parties for the patients, bringing 
some diversion and comfort into 
their drab lives. 

A rather interesting and unusual 
project, sponsored by the Temple 
B’nai Israel Sisterhood, Monroe, 
La., is the “Sick Loan Shelf” which 
lends sick-room equipment to char- 
ity patients after their discharge 


from hospitals. They acquire the 


equipment through donations and 


purchase. 


Assistance to the Blind 


The work of Sisterhoods in aid- 
ing the blind through the trans- 
cription of books into braille and 
the preparation of talking books is 
well known. (Articles appeared in 
American Judaism in the Rosh Ha- 
shono, 1955 and the Chanuko, 1956 
Sister- 


hoods are doing important work 


issues.) However, many 
for the blind in their own com- 
munities. The Beth Zion Sisterhood, 
Buffalo, N.Y., visits blind patients, 
brings gifts and gives parties for 
them in many local institutions. 
They give weekly parties with re- 
freshments and a speaker or con- 
cert at the Buffalo Association for 
the Blind. Recently, they purchased 
a braille wrist-watch for a student 
at the University of Buffalo. Simi- 
lar projects are carried on in many 
Sisterhoods. 

These are only a small propor- 
tion of the many heart-warming 
services provided by Sisterhood 


members in their communities. 
Without fanfare, Sisterhood mem- 
bets in all parts of the country are 
helping to make life a little bright- 


er for others. 





Please write to NFTS now 
describing your Sisterhood’s 


humanitarian projects. 














Have you made plans to attend 


the XXIst NFTS Biennial Assembly 


Toronto, Canada 


April 28 — May 2, 1957 


Idea Clinics 
Presidents’ Conferences 


Leadership Training 





Inspirational Meetings 
Votes on Major Issues 


Social Events 











Our Future Leaders 


ONE OF THE major concerns of 
the Reform Jewish movement is 
the education of our young peo- 
ple. Youth groups affiliated with the 
congregations are helping them to 
achieve a love and understanding 
of Judaism and a sense of identifi- 
cation with the Jewish people. 

From among these young people 
will come the leaders, both lay and 
rabbinic, of the future. To help 
train leaders from among them, the 
National Federation of Temple 
Youth sponsors leadership training 
Institutes combined with camping 
experiences during the summer 
months. Because funds for camps 
are limited, only a proportion of 
the boys and girls who wish to at- 
tend are able to do so. Many of 
those who do attend are enabled to 
do so by camperships awarded by 
the Sisterhood. What this experi- 
ence means to them is described 
elsewhere by a boy and girl who 
received camperships from their 
Sisterhoods. 

During the past year, the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods allocated $22,000 from the 
Youth, Education and Sisterhood 
(YES) Fund, to carry on and help 
expand the Youth Activities pro- 
gram. As more Sisterhoods are able 
to contribute their full quota of 
$2.00 per member to this fund, it 
will be possible to increase the sum 
devoted to the youth program. Sis- 
terhoods can fulfill their obligation 
to this program either through the 
sale of Uniongrams, cash contribu- 
tions. or a combination of both. In 
addition to contributing toward the 
development of a Jewish-oriented 
generation of young people, the 
proceeds from the YES Fund are 
used for student aid to eligible 
students at Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, fellow- 


ships for rabbinic students from 


28 


overseas, institutes on Judaism for 
religious school teachers and lay- 
men, and the development of the 
Sisterhood program. 

Sisterhoods have a threefold role 
to play in developing the youth 
program. First, they can contribute 
to the YES Fund. Second, as ad- 
visers to their local Youth groups, 
they can help give guidance to the 
young people. Thirdly, by granting 
camperships to members of their 
Youth groups, they will be giving 
boys and girls an opportunity to 
start their training as leaders. 

we * * 
Since, as President of Youth group 
I was elected, 
When camp time came, I was also 
selected. 
For this glorious opportunity, and 
all that it holds . 
For Jewish youth, who it matures 
as it molds. 
At last we arrived, and before long 
we knew 
We were not just onlookers, but 
participants too 
For instance — we wrote skits, at- 
tended classes each day, 
Were taught, lectured, entertained 
in some way. 
Dr. Cronbach and Rabbi Cook gave 
us much to remember: 
They said there should be NO in- 
active youth member. 
We wrote Teen Commandments. 
and published newspapers, 
I even raked gravel for clean-up 
capers! 
Our religious services were food 
for the soul, 
We worshipped together, with one 
common goal. 
For security of spirit, and a pride 
in our tradition 
These were a part of my youth 
group mission. 
Now Herb Allan attended the same 


camp as | 


And Herby it seems was very much 
taken 
By the fact that the moment you 


awaken 
At camp, your hours are filled with 
chores, 
Programs, newspapers and discus- 
sion wars. 
Our segregation sessions with Al 
Vorspan at the helm, 
Herby felt,were certainly his realm, 
Since on Social Action Al heads 
the Commission, 
To miss his classes was really a 
pity. 
The song-fests, the dances, the skits 
galore 
Just made Herb hunger for that 
much more. 
The final day at camp arrived, and 
we really cried 
We learned much, we laughed 
much, we filled with pride, 
In being a part of a movement such 
as this. 
We were grateful it was an experi- 
ence we didn't miss. 
As for me, my camp trip I'll re- 
member forever; 
May Sisterhood long live in her 
every endeavor. 

Joyce BLEIER 

Sharon, Pa. 


I was very honored last summer 
to attend a National Leadership 
Institute at Oconomowoc on a 
campership from my Temple Sis- 
terhood. Those two weeks in July 
were without a doubt the most 
profitable I have ever spent. 

My love of Judaism was fired by 
the wonderful faculty which I 
think was the outstanding feature 
of the camp. The enthusiasm and 
learning of the rabbis, student 
rabbis, and counselors impressed 
me greatly. Among the most enjoy- 
able activities of the Institute were 
bull-sessions with the rabbis. I am 
sure many boys left the camp after 
those two weeks certain that they 


would be attending Hebrew Union 
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College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion within a few years. 

I can also attest to the quality 
of the suggestions offered for 
strengthening a youth group. Last 
year, our group averaged about 
twenty people at a meeting. This 
fall we adopted some of the ideas 
suggested at Oconomowoc, and our 
attendance swelled to over fifty- 
five. A little overwhelmed and self- 
assured by our success, we just let 
things ride. Our adviser proved 
the necessary sparkplug, however, 
and we are now putting into effect 
many “reforms” suggested by her 
identical to those I had learned. 
We are now anticipating great 
strides in our membership and 
spirit. Moral: They sure know 
what they’re talking about at In- 
stitute. 

If only everyone could go to 
Institute! 

Henry A. FREEDMAN 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sisterhood Works with 
Temple Social Action 
Committee 


; ESTABLISHMENT of a con- 
gregational Social Action 


Committee at Temple Both Hillel, 
Van Nuys, Calif., had an important 
effect on the Sisterhood’s pro- 
grams. At the opening meeting, 
the chairman on Peace and World 
Relations, who was also the congre- 
gational Social Action chairman, 
spoke on local problems, covering 
such topics as the effect of the 
loyalty oath on teachers, the poli- 
cies of the local schoo] board, the 
lack of information about the 
United Nations and UNESCO in 
Los Angeles and the fight for de- 
segregation in the local fire de- 
partment. On the same program, 
the rabbi discussed national prob- 
lems. They were, in the words of 
Mrs. Monroe M. Moyer, the chair- 
man, “a double-barrel hit.” 
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As a result of this meeting there 
were many requests for the forma- 
tion of study groups. However, in- 
stead of organizing separate study 
groups, those who were interested 
were invited to meet with the con- 
gregational social action group and 
to avail themselves of the study 
groups. Many did so. 

At every Sisterhood meeting, 
thereafter, one of the members, 
who was also a member of the 
congregational social action com- 
mittee, gave a brief report. These 
reports covered a wide variety of 
topics: a resumé of the proceed- 
ings of the Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council Conference on 
Civil Liberties, the Fund for the 
Republic, the McCarran-Walters 
Bill. In conjunction with the latter, 
postal cards were made available 
for members to write to their Sen- 


ators. About seventy cards were 


written and many of the members 
said that this was the first time 
they had written to their Senators 
or Congressmen. 

Sisterhood members, in con- 
siderable numbers, attended a 
major congregational meeting deal- 
ing with the California statute re- 
quiring loyalty oaths from reli- 
gious corporations. At this meet- 
it was decided that instead of 


ing, 


taking independent action the 
congregation would contribute fi- 
nancially to the fight being made 
by the Unitarian church. 

The result of the cooperation be- 
tween the Sisterhood and the con- 
gregational social action commit- 
tee has been increased interest 
among Sisterhood members __ in 
community problems and strength- 
ening of the work of the congrega- 
tional committee because of par- 
ticipation of Sisterhood members. 





Scene at the fifth annual All Sisterhood Day, sponsored by the Southern Council 
of NFTS District No. 24, the Western Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, which took 
place in Los Angeles. Among the outstanding events of the day were a talk by 
Rabbi Jay Kaufman, Assistant to the President of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, and a group of Israeli and spiritual songs by the Western Federation 


of Temple Sisterhood Songsters. 
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THe Diaries oF THEODOR HERZL. 
Edited by Marvin Lowenthal. Dial. 
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The Herzl story, in all its majesty, 
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ing project of the Jewish State, he 
galvanized world Jewry, and he broke 








his heart against the rocks of gov- 


A New Concept in 


ernmental scorn and Jewish apathy. 
All this is vividly imparted in these 
gripping diaries. 
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for Senior Citizens 





The old-fashioned homes and hospitals just won’t do for 
today’s vigorous and healthy group of senior citizens. The 
Parkside, overlooking Gramercy Park, has an apartment- 
hotel atmosphere. -A planned program of activities and 
special diets* are offered to provide a maximum of personal 
care and individual attention without a loss of freedom or 
independence. Here in a luxurious midtown neighborhood, 
the older folks can come and go as they please . . . they 
can enjoy a richer, fuller life among contemporaries with 
similar interests and backgrounds. This is the new living 
idea . . . the new /Jiving concept for our elders. 


* Dietary Laws Observed 
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The Parkside 


18 Gramerey Park South New York 3, N, Y. 
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